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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 

It requires not a little courage to differ from a professor of 
literature, nevertheless a difference of opinion from that of Pro- 
fessor Phelps on the subject of Mr. Archibald Marshall's succes- 
sion from Anthony Trollope is the stirring motive of this essay. 
That the younger writer should be compared to the master 
he has doubtless loved and studied is in itself something which 
has not surprised many of the admirers of Trollope, for there 
are surface resemblances not a few which pleasantly recall the 
great Victorian, but then, so there are in a number of other nov- 
elists, and the resemblances are balanced by several essential dif- 
ferences in spirit which are more likely to strike an English 
reader, or an American who has lived many years in England, 
and in close contact with the very classes which both depict, 
than an American who lives at home. So that the appearance 
of a professorial dissertation on a writer who, even were he in 
all respects a reincarnation of Trollope, is yet only in the third 
class of novelists — his prototype just missing a place in the 
first — not only amazes the English reader but inclines him to 
a certain amount of vicarious annoyance on behalf of an amiable 
contemporary who has surely done nothing to deserve being 
treated like that! Mr. Archibald Marshall knows, of course, 
that such things are not done. The results may be very much 
in favor of a 'best seller', but as much — unless he was entirely 
guiltless of the solecism — against his reputation of good form at 
home; and, one may add, of that correct and intelligent interest 
in our common literature which Professor Phelps's vocation en- 
gages him to encourage. 

If a teacher of English literature, for some private and 
personal enthusiasm of his own, exploits an inferior writer, 
presenting him as one of first-rate talent and achievement, 
he is either misusing his position or is imperfectly informed. 
It is distinctly unfair all round: unfair to a public which presuma- 
bly waits to be guided; unfair to his own reputation as a critic 
of literature; and most unfair to Mr. Archibald Marshall, since 
it attracts attention to just those demerits in his work which 
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would have been passed over but for this unlucky comparison. 
Mr. Marshall is a very pleasant writer, particularly pleasing to 
persons who are of an age to prefer the 'old school' of domestic 
novelists to the modern psychologists, whether really enlightened 
about the sub-consciousness or only moving about in worlds not 
realized. He is free from this obsession with obscure and often 
obscene mysteries, and tells a frank and understandable story. 
He is clean, clear and attractive. He may even be magnifi- 
cent — but he is not Trollope. 

The likenesses, however striking, have had enough said about 
them. They are mostly due to a common origin. Trollope him- 
self derives from that faculty of the English genius which is as 
old as Chaucer, the faithful delineation of ordinary life and char- 
acter, the revelation of national types in a way which proves 
their universality. The English novel is never so characteris- 
tic as when it revels in typical scenes of its own familiar exis- 
tence. Novels of romance and adventure there have been in 
plenty, but the style so triumphantly brought to fruition by Field- 
ing has always been the favorite, not only with English people 
themselves but with foreign readers. Americans, it goes without 
saying, must always prefer the novelists who re-create for them the 
spirit and lives of the race from whom we are sprung, and so Sir 
Walter Scott, great as he is, has not the same hold upon the En- 
glish-speaking world, exclusive of Scotsmen, as have the realists, 
and he himself is dearer to Scottish folk for his representations 
of national character than for his gorgeous mediseval pictures. 
We do like to see ourselves, our humanity, clothed in its most 
ordinary and recognizable forms. And so the English novel has 
been developed to maturity, receiving, perhaps, its final and 
most exquisite touch from the hands of a woman. Trollope is 
nearer Jane Austen than is any other novelist. He has not her 
artistry, her firm touch and admirable selectiveness : he is pro- 
lix where she is taut and trim, tedious where she is brilliantly 
concise, and he attempts more than his canvas will hold, while 
she, it need not be repeated, rigorously limits herself to her 
"two inches of ivory". She is a satirist, moreover, and wields 
her sharp weapon with dexterity, while he fails ignominiously 
whenever he attempts to castigate the worldliness of which both 
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he and she are delighted spectators. But they have more in com- 
mon, on the whole, than any other two novelists of their genre, 
and achieve very much the same thing in the end. He did for 
his period what Jane did for hers, viz. : exhibited the class 
which came nearest to the bulk of English readers to themselves, 
and in such a way as to make it live to ensuing generations. 

Professor Phelps thinks, no doubt, that Mr. Archibald Marshall 
has performed the same task in the same way. If he had done 
so, what thanks, what praise could be too great for such a ser- 
vice! We would gladly contribute to the erection of a statue to 
anyone who would worthily succeed Fielding, Jane Austen, even 
Anthony Trollope. But the thing has not been done, nor can 
it be done. The time has passed for such doing. It was pass- 
ing even when Trollope wrote, and he has only succeeded 
in representing a fraction of English life, that fraction the most 
tenacious in its hold upon the past, indeed, but no longer possess- 
ing the corporate personality it had, even in the middle of the 
last century. I well remember having it said to me by a Man- 
chester friend, somewhere about 1890: "I believe you think 
England is the home counties". It was quite true: I had 
lived for years in a Trollopian environment, as I had been reared 
at home on the Trollopian style of fiction, and this was the first 
friend I had made outside that charmed circle. There were 
many Englands whose existence, known of, were never realized, 
and I doubt if many Americans realize them yet. The people 
who read are no longer confined to that class which has ramifica- 
tions all through the social system, extending upwards into the 
nobility and downwards into commerce, through innumerable 
fissures, made by intermarriages and a constant overflow into 
professions no longer taboo — the great upper-middle class of 
'gentlefolk' who are all equal, yet mightily graded in that 
equality. 

Said the spirited Elizabeth Bennet to Lady Catherine de 
Burgh, who was trying to bully her out of a promise not to en- 
gage herself to the aristocratic commoner, Darcy: "He is a 
gentleman: I am a gentleman's daughter: so far, we are equal". 
"So far", you observe. It exactly expresses the English divi- 
sion of society up to recent times, and even to-day the gentle- 
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man, not the man, is the norm. But a much larger interpreta- 
tion of 'gentleman' is allowed than in Trollope's time. 

Trollope, therefore, was the last of his tribe, and can hardly 
have a successor, for the conditions he knew, and brought before 
us with such truthfulness, no longer exist. Nor can his method 
be successful, as it is a necessary outcome of his material. 

There are three essential differences between Trollope and the 
novelist who is acclaimed in America as his lineal descendant. 
Essential differences, which destroy that claim. The first is a 
distinct contrast in a delicate matter — tone. 

Now Trollope, although he wrote of a worldly state of society 
without any particular moral indignation, was not a snob. He 
took his world as he found it, and liked it on the whole; at 
any rate, he was no more anxious to better it than was Jane 
Austen. He really believed that it was the best thing in the 
world to be a gentleman in his conception of the term. But he 
had no such contempt for those who had not the same advantage 
as it is quite clear the younger writer cannot help feeling. It is 
a contempt peculiarly English, and one of which the English 
are perfectly conscious, for the satire which has been expended 
upon it by English writers must have consumed enough ink to 
float an argosy. Nevertheless, it leaks through many otherwise 
estimable sources, and one is always coming up against it. 
Americans are apt to think that all English people are like that, 
but there they are mistaken. There is a very large proportion 
of them who, while still taking the 'gentleman' rather than the 
man, as the norm of society, and holding to all the forms this 
conception involves, are quite illogically democratic in their out- 
look. In fact, the English are altogether illogical — but that is 
another story. In this matter their want of logic works in a way 
which welds the nation so that the class distinctions about which 
so much is made, do not prevent a most human intercourse from 
going on, especially in the country, but one sees it almost as 
often in the old city firms, or in institutions where the same fam- 
ilies have worked together for years or even generations. The 
best English people have no sort of contempt for the workers, 
no sort of distinctive feeling about them, as though they were of 
another clay, devoid of truth or honor or morality, or of any- 
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thing that is not purely accidental. Manners they set the great- 
est store by, but so do most English people in ever)' class; only, 
each class has manners of its own, and resents the slightest 
infringement of its code, whether from above or below. 

It is a great flaw in Mr. Archibald Marshall's otherwise 
charming talent that it reveals now and then the British vice of 
snobbery, which I take to mean, not the acknowledgment of 
class distinctions, which actually exist, but a valuation of man- 
kind in terms of class distinction, which is the English vice — 
as witnessed to by their own literature— but not an essential char- 
acteristic, and absent from a large proportion of English people. 
Any writer who can represent a conflict between two persons of a 
different social position, and reveal satisfaction in the snubbing 
or other 'putting down' of the lower by the higher, not from the 
justness of the cause in question, but purely and simply as a 
conquest by a superior in right of his superiority, shows the 
cloven foot of snobbery, and it peeps out more than once in va- 
rious novels by the writer in question. There is one extremely 
painful situation in a particularly 'Trollopian' book, which I 
recall. A rector, of the 'Barchester' type, is confronted by his 
illigitimate son, in a most unexpected and alarming way, since 
he thought he had decently got rid of him and his mother. The 
fear he has of that unwelcome offspring is natural enough, in 
the circumstances, but the contempt is not, except to a snob of 
the first degree. Trollope, if he had invented such a situation, 
which he might have done in some other generation than his 
own, for it is not at all out of his metier, would have treated it 
differently. He was far too human, too great, to have conceived 
of his cleric, otherwise quite to his mind, as capable of such an 
ungenerous impulse. Mr. Marshall has too much contempt in 
has mental and moral make-up to be like Trollope. Trollope 
was not among the greatest, as I have said before, but he had 
the magnanimous mind, the delight in human nature, just as it 
it is, which distinguishes the most characteristic English writ- 
ers. Take, for example, that incident in The Small House at 
Allington where the Squire and his gardener are at variance, 
and mark how perfectly equal are the combatants in the manner 
of their quarrel. An American employer would adopt a very 
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different tone toward his recalcitrant servant, one thinks. Money 
hardly comes into the horizon in this dispute, and most assuredly 
the Squire is not thinking of any social superiority as he worries 
through the business of getting his own way in his own estate 
with a man who assumes to have as much right there as him- 
self! The story is not told humorously — that was not Trollope's 
way. But the humor is there, all the same, and does not require 
pointing out. It is characteristically English humor. 

It is a common trick in writers who are obsessed by the aris- 
tocratic idea to make a person of a lower class utterly and 
instantly subdued by the very presence of a person of a higher 
one. A look, a tone, even the carriage of these exalted beings 
is enough — the abject inferior crumples up before it. This is 
pure delusion, but it has many votaries. There is nothing like 
this in Trollope, he is too sane. But there is, now and then, in 
Mr. Archibald Marshall, just a whiff of this scented air of the 
empyrean. Anyone who believes in the innate superiority 
of the accidentally aristocratic person is bound to believe 
in the fetish of an almost esoteric power. One can see 
Chaucer laughing at it, and Trollope, too. But Mr. Mar- 
shall ? In one of his stories, written for school-girls, he gives 
a small maiden this wondrous power of self-assertion, in the 
strength of her innate aristocracy, worthy of the most romantic 
author of a 'costume' novel. He also reveals, in the same story, 
another essential difference between himself and Trollope — 
his thirst for retributive justice. 

Trollope is as nearly detached from his characters as the per- 
fect novelist ought to be, but seldom is. At any rate, he never 
constructs a character in order to belabor it in the indig- 
nant fervor of his championship of the hero or heroine. He 
remains a transcriber, not a judge. There is less than the 
judicial spirit, there is sheer spite in the way some authors pur- 
sue a character who is disliked, tripping him or her up in the 
most obvious way, giving the poor thing no chance at all to re- 
trieve virtue, to avoid vice, and finally punishing the culprit who 
has had no free-will whatever from first to last, with such enjoy- 
ment of vindictiveness that we turn around, in spite of our moral 
sense, and sympathize with the victim of determinism. Now 
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this fault, which greater novelists than Trollope have fallen 
into — one may say, have wallowed in — he was free from. But 
Mr. Marshall is not. Exton Manor, which begins charm- 
ingly, ends as a very spiteful book. It is revolting indeed to 
find the son of an uncharitable mother drawn into a conspiracy 
to deal with her faithfully by means of a social boycott. One 
would not mention these things but for the large claim made 
by Professor Phelps. Trollope's spirit was of a far larger and 
more magnanimous kind. 

The final distinction between Trollope and Mr. Archibald 
Marshall is that Trollope wrote in and of his own time, which was 
static. Not that society is, or ever can be, properly speaking, 
static, but there are periods when the flux is so imperceptible 
that one may be excused for feeling, if not thinking, that the 
world does not move. The Victorians, of course, thought it 
was moving, right enough, but they did not understand in what 
way. They thought that it was moving in a straight line, taking 
all that they liked and stood for on its flowing tide. In that 
sense was English society, of the type Trollope portrayed, static. 
There was a constant flux, but it was individual, persons rising 
into and falling out of it, but everything remaining pretty much 
as it had been since the memory of man. And it was going to 
remain so. 

" The old order changeth, yielding place to new ", 

wrote Tennyson, but he did not believe it, nor did anybody else. 
It was going to change, anyhow, by quite imperceptible degrees, 
affecting individuals (alas! when these individuals were members 
of 'old families'), but not the general structure of society, which 
was quite perfect and could not be improved, though it might 
develop on its own lines. But in the country any sort of change 
was resented and opposed. Trollope was essentially an English- 
man, with liberal and conservative instincts nearly balanced, so 
that one side was always criticizing the other. Thus it was he 
could write of a static condition of society without worshipping 
or glorifying it. To glorify it was to counter the best forces of 
civilization, and he was too large-minded a man to be guilty of 
that. But he was enough of the world whereof he wrote to write 
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sincerely in a static manner. We are grateful for this, as it has 
enabled him to give a faithful, unsentimental, unromantic yet 
sympathetic picture of England, not by any means all of it, but 
a portion and a class which was of more importance then than it 
has been since, and yet in some shape or form will always be 
of importance while England exists. The truthfulness of his 
picture can never be impugned, but it owes that quality to the 
fact that he was living in it and did not write after it was over. 
Mr. Marshall has carried the Victorian spirit over into the 
twentieth century, and that makes all the difference. The war 
broke in upon his charming obsession with that age, and the 
pretence not so charming that it still lingered on in its pristine 
vigor, and he has since turned to portraying process. There we 
must leave him, for there he departs from whatever of Trollope 
was in him. That there was much in his pre-war novels to re- 
mind us of the great Victorian needs no affirmation, for we all 
had eyes to see it. That the resemblance was not very deep, 
and owed itself to a common source of inspiration is clear to 
most people, too. The resemblances are far less remarkable 
than the essential differences, which are not entirely in favor of 
the greater novelist. Mr. Marshall gets his effects, for instance, 
in a more artistic way, without the tediousness and prolixity 
of Trollope. That they are not so deep is partly owing to that 
fact, for Trollope's method certainly lent itself to strong im- 
pressions, but mainly it is because Trollope wrote about living 
tissue, and Mr. Marshall of what he had to pretend was living, 
although he knew it was already dead. He is sentimental and 
romantic, not indeed in method, but in spirit. Trollope was 
neither. 

There is a new vogue for Trollope of late, and if Professor 
Phelps, by an over-enthusiastic view of his 'discovery' has 
helped it on, all else must be forgiven him. For Trollope de- 
serves to be read, and repays re-reading. We are now just far 
enough away from his day to find it more interesting than it 
was. The revolt has been successful, and a reaction is setting 
in, in some quarters, towards the older ideals. And if for noth- 
ing else, it is worth while reading Trollope for the sake of 
meeting genuine women. It is his finest achievement to have 
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done justice, a long delayed justice, to the mothers of England, 
who had been almost invariably portrayed by her novelists in 
unlovely colors. Women, and especially mature, elderly and 
old women, have a right to complain at the way they have been 
treated by fictionists. On the heroines have descended all the 
gifts and graces, but if there is anything in heredity, it seems 
strange that the daughters of such silly, such heartless, such 
vicious and depraved mothers as they are too often represented, 
should ever grow up into a gracious and noble womanhood. 
Thackeray takes a special delight in making his mothers not 
only unintelligent, spiteful and scheming, but disgustingly 
ugly and decrepit. In an age when girls married in their teens 
and could not have been more than twenty years older than the 
blooming heroine herself, Thackeray revels in the thought of 
the woman who, to-day, would be in the prime of health and looks, 
as a 'hag' — to use his favorite expression. All the novelists 
have made mothers older than they should be or could be, but 
the indecency of dwelling upon physical failure at any age with 
contempt is a fault that nothing can excuse, and it is greatly to 
Trollope's credit that he is freer from the ordinary vices of the 
classical novelists in respect to women than any other male of his 
contemporaries — surprisingly free, when you think of the women 
of Dickens and Thackeray, and, if you are a student of Victorian 
literature, of many a lesser light. 

The Small House at Allington is not usually a favorite with 
Trollopians, on account of the unsatisfactory story of the loves 
of Lily Dale. But it should be read for the sake of many 
things, and especially for the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Dale and 
her pretty drawing-room, with its window opening on the 'best- 
kept lawn in the district'. The story of her friction with her 
harsh and reserved brother-in-law is one of the most natural and 
truly 'English' things in fiction, as her relations with her daugh- 
ters is one of the most beautiful. There is a wonderful chapter near 
the beginning — wonderful, considering that it was written by a 
not very analytical male, at the time when the woman above 
thirty was not considered worthy of much notice— which shows 
Mrs. Dale as still young at heart and able to enjoy, struggling 
with her feelings at being shelved — a chapter which reveals the 
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true inwardness of the Victorian idea of women as more impas- 
sioned pleas have never done. There is no trace of sentimental- 
ity in that chapter. Mrs. Dale is sentimental herself, for a few 
minutes, but the author is not; he is only seeing what a fount of 
feeling is in a woman in such a case. And Mrs. Dale does not 
yield to her feelings long — she settles her sun-bonnet and goes 
on shelling peas, and that is the last we hear about it. She is a 
Victorian, who can conquer her emotions and live for other 
people. The essence of true womanliness is in Trollope's best 
women characters and is never entirely absent from any of them. 
His moderation is one of his great merits as an annalist. As 
remarkable is the way he keeps the love affairs of his young 
people in proportion. 

Sometimes Trollope excels more gifted writers. Lady Cath- 
erine de Burgh is almost a caricature beside the figure of Lady 
Lufton, that perfect presentment of a woman who lives to the 
full in her consciousness of power and wants to exercise a des- 
potism more or less benevolent over her world, including her 
best-loved relations. The delicacy of this portrait, which never 
repels us or seems exaggerated and unreal, has not received the 
credit it deserves. It is lifelike and at the same time sympa- 
thetic. As fine in its art is Mrs. Crawley, the wife of the un- 
happy curate of Hoggleswick. She is altogether lifelike in her 
sorrow and patience, her resourcefulness and mother-love, which 
is extended quite as much to the melancholy and tragic husband 
as to her children, although he never suspects it, nor would she 
allow anyone to do so, if she could help it. These women, and 
others as perfectly drawn, although perhaps less interesting, 
will always explain the Victorian age as not being peopled en- 
tirely by dolls, shrews and hags. 

Yet Trollope's heroines have never received the attention 
they deserve. Do not be deceived by their amazing humility 
and dub them with disgust inane or sentimental. The humil- 
ity is absurd, of course. Only a generation before Grace Craw- 
ley, Lucy Robartes, Mary Thorne, and Lily Dale (to mention 
one's favorites), Elizabeth Bennet, with a spirit we all admire, 
was putting a much more difficult young gentleman in his place 
than any these girls had to do with; and even Fanny Price, the 
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humblest of Jane Austen's young women, held her own admira- 
bly when put to it. But the explanation is simple — Trollopewas 
letting himself go. The girls never really lay down and asked 
their young men to walk over them, as he reports. Their general 
characters forbid the supposition. The trail of the serpent, which 
got into the paradise of English fiction in the wake of the Ro- 
mantic Movement, was over them all in the middle of the last 
century. Robustness was for the moment at a discount, and the 
ideal of a woman was once more mediaeval. But they only played 
at being Griseldas — they knew it, if Trollope was deceived! 

Perhaps he did not exaggerate the anxiety of the mothers to 
get their girls married. Is it any wonder that they lived with 
that purpose in their foreground? Is it any wonder if the girls 
themselves quailed at the thought of being left to become 
'old maids' ? Think for a moment what it meant in the good old 
days of Queen Victoria. It meant that, since marriage was the 
sole business of life for women, failure to marry was a disgrace, 
and one which could not be hid, decently, from the world. It 
meant that probably some story would be set afloat that the girl 
had been jilted, if the most ordinary attentions had been paid 
her without having been followed up by a proposal, and to 
have been jilted was a disgraceful thing to a woman — although 
nobody knew why ! It meant that a girl could not read a novel, 
see a play, even hear ordinary conversation, without gathering 
that this disaster of being an old maid might fall upon her, and 
would, if she did not make haste and get a husband before all 
the available males in the neighborhood were appropriated — and 
there were never many of these, the exigencies of an empire on 
which the sun never sets seriously affecting the proportion of the 
sexes. Yet the girls must all stay at home and do crewel-work, 
and wait with ladylike calmness for rescue from this awful fate 
which was bound to befall nine out of every ten of them. It was 
the part of a mother to see that her offspring got at least a sport- 
ing chance, and who shall blame a Mrs. Grantley for a little 
manceuvering ? The old maid's life, like that of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan's policeman, was not a happy one. She had missed, in her 
own opinion, the only true life, and she was the sport of every 
ribald jest the humorist could invent. 
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I was at Barchester last summer. Three cathedral towns, at 
least, claim the honor of being Barchester, but of course my 
friends and I hold to our claim. The dean met me at the sta- 
tion, and with a glance of approval at my suitcase, as being the 
whole of my luggage, proposed that we should walk, and so 
we did, he carrying it in full view of the townspeople first and 
then of the windows of the Close. There was a neighboring 
dean in the drawing-room, a dean such as Trollope had never 
pictured in his imagination, a dean with a mustache, who smoked 
cigarettes, and read novels, and talked socialism (and with 
women, too!), who dismissed the Athanasian creed and the ver- 
bal inspiration of Scripture. And the daughters of the dean and 
the archdeacon, with bobbed hair and very short skirts, went 
out after dinner together without chaperon or maid to a meeting 
of the Girl Guides, with a dance after it. We old people sat and 
talked of Trollope, all delighting in him, and the ladies rather 
regretting some of the changes in Barchester. But after all was 
quiet, and the moon up, and the Gothic dream rising in a 
veil of September mistiness, as I looked from my window, I 
seemed to see that nothing really changes in England or can 
change while her past remains embalmed in so much literature 
and art. Forms alone alter, and the spirit, although it fluc- 
tuates in this complex race, with its contradictions of temper- 
ament and ideas, continually reincarnates itself after old pat- 
terns. The Victorian age was a reaction, not a development, 
although during it certain developments were made which are 
modifying the racial characteristics. We shall always delight in 
seeing what we were like in past ages as well as the present. 
But never again will the homogeneity of England be so nearly 
visible as it was in the age of Victoria, just before the revolt 
came and the particles flew asunder. Never again, therefore, 
will there be an Anthony Trollope. 

Margaretta Byrde. 
London, England. 



